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This gentleman’s erring prediction couldn’t have 


eg ; 

TAN T A@, x ; been further off base. Forecasting the future of 

[ il PAYS radio (and now television) has always been a pre- 

=> - = , wR carious job. But some people seem to come up with 
the right answers more often than others —a knack 


Wj aN a } dependent more on having a source of authoritative 
| ¢ kK ¢ y\ information than on intuition alone. Which is the 
, ’ AS 4 . 


came thing as saying they read BROADCASTING, the 


foremost reporter of authentic, accurate news 


ry Vy >| | about everything significantly new in broadcast 

) HH I, advertising. BROADCASTING is so preferred that its 
. 2am PAID circulation now tops 20,000 — more than that 
of the next three TV-radio publications combined! 


NSW lite That’s why it is also the field’s most productive 
A Ne | 4 ALN WO advertising medium. AS a reader, as an advertiser 
to the TV-radio business — or both — you’ll find 

BROADCASTING serves you best. 
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Two students, t 
to talk to Dr ward R esident of Grinnell ( ege, Grinnell co 


lowa . to R sowen; Janet Kispert of Stillwater, Minnesota; and not fe 


WHY SHOULD BUSINESS HELP 
COLLEGES AND STUDENTS? 





also are included in this program. 
tudents now are attending 
chool on these scholarships. Supplemen- 
ts are made to schools chosen 

the Merit Scholarship winners 
iddition, Standard Oil has made 
able from which $175,000 is 
iid privately-finan ed lib- 


he Midwest and 


, where so much of our 

oncerns the future, we believe 

more vital to the sur- 

our demox ratic, free-enterprise 

system than a well-edu ated public. 

That’s why we provide for substantial 

Fo ir-vear scholarsh ps aw arded throug financia) aid to both ( olleges and students. 
the National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 


One way of judging a company’s citizenship is by its 
What makes Concern for the future—not for itself alone, but for 
the country as a whole. With business and colleges 
a company : rf 
working together to build a stronger, more secure 
America through education, a brighter future is 
assured for us all. 


@ good citizen? 


awarded by American business, stop Roger Soderberg of Elgin. 


tudents 


_ . «aahia 1} + 


eMRRYER EEL tlh 


Illinois. Says Dr. Bowen: “With its help to 
isiness is assuring a future source of leaders— 


ery phase of American life.” 


Dr. Laurence M. Gould, president, Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minnesota: “If it were not 
fe I » from business organizations, 
idents would be denied a col- 
on. The far-sighted companies giv- 
Iping to conserve one of our 

atural resources.” 


Charles Rieck of Chicago, National Merit Schol- 
arship winner, and physics major at Notre 
Dame: “Business is helping to make it possible 
for many people to continue their education. Its 
concern for students and colleges shows a real 
long-range interest in national welfare.” 
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A New Look 


N the cover of this issue is a thumbnail review 
O:: THE QUILL as it has appeared at various 
times since 1914. In the forty-four years since 
then, there have been a number of changes in the 
format of THE QUILL, just as styles in typography and 
layout have changed. A newspaper or a magazine 
cannot with dignity alter its appearance as frequently 
as milady changes her costumes. For more than a dec 
ade there has been no major alteration in the format 
of THE QuILL. With this issue, we present a different 
format. It is not all new, for the new look has bor 
rowed liberally from the past 
There are those who make a fetish of format. I 
have never been persuaded that a new type dress, or 
a new headline style are as important as content and 
editorial direction. New ideas in typography enhance 
the showcase, but the reader still must base his judg 
ment on the offerings inside. However, good wares 
} 


deserve attractive showcases, and this is the premise 


upon which the new format has been predicated 
With a new look, this issue seems a logical time 
to restate the editorial policy of THE Qumtt. It is not 
a spot news magazine. There are other publications 
which serve that purpose effectively. THE QuILL is 


not intended to be a scholarly research review, al 


- 





Oe 


Tempered Steel, Honed for a Steady Hand 


Drawn for THe Quitt by Arthur B. Poinier, The Detroit News 
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though scholarship, in the true sense of the word, is 
a worthy objective. 


@ I think I interpret the editorial ideal which has 
guided all of the editors of THE QuILt in the past in 
pointing out that the editorial policy of THE QuILL is 
geared to leadership in the profession. I have never 
liked the description “think” pieces, but new ideas 
and new objectives have a place in THE QuILL. It 
should be a forum for the discussion of journalistic 
ideas and problems. There should also be room in 
its pages for significant historical studies, as well as 
for background articles on the coverage of significant 
events 

Its range of interests must be wide, for THE QUILL 
serves all phases of journalism—the problems of jour 
nalism education, the working press, industrial pub 
lications, pictorial journalism, and radio and tele 
Vision news 

I hope you will like the changes that have been 
made. They are subject to revision and improvement 
Certainly the staff will welcome the criticism and sug 
gestions of the readers, who, in the final analysis, 
can make THE QuILL what all of us want it to be— 
the finest voice of the profession 


Victory Over Censorship 


NOTHER bulwark to protect the people’s right to 

know has been erected by the enactment of the 
Moss freedom of information bill. Approved nearly 
four months ago by the House, it was passed last 
month by the Senate, which accepted the measure as 
drafted by the House Freedom of Information Sub 
committee under the leadership of its chairman, Rep 
resentative John E. Moss. The bill amends the “house 
keeping’ law which has been on the statute books 
since 1789 and is designed to prevent federal officials 
and departments from withholding non-security in 
formation. 

Attorney General Rogers has said the bill is “mean 
ingless,” but those whose business it is to get and 
print the news of government know that it is a sig 
nificant victory in the continuing fight for freedom 
of information. Under the terms of the bill, officials 
in the future will no longer have the administrative 
‘ight to withhold information and will need to justify 
attempts to censor news and records. 

Senator Thomas Hennings, Jr., of Missouri, who 
vigorously supported the measure, declares it is “an 
important victory in the continuing struggle to pre 
serve our free system of government, an essential 
part of which is the right to know.” 

The press concurs in his opinion and salutes the 
members of Congress who assisted in building this 
new defense against censorship. 

CHARLES C. CLAYTON 






THE TRADING STAMP: 


Where stamp use 
is greatest, food prices 
have risen the least 


INFLATIONARY TRENDS, growing despite a business 


recession, continue to make rising food prices a cause for concern 


among consumers. Recent broadened studies continue to give 


assurance that the trading stamp plays no part in this trend. 


N FACT, these new studies strengthen the con- 
| clusions reached by university marketing 
expe rts a \ car ago. As in prey 1OUusS studics, ho evi- 
dence was found that stamp stores, aS a class, 
charge higher prices than non-stamp stores. Fur- 
thermore, trom the U.S. Government Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Index, augmented by reports 
of the National Industrial Conference Board, it 
was found that food prices have risen least in cities 
where stamp use 1s greatest. 

Between 1953 and 1957, food prices rose 
1.2% for all U.S. cities; the same prices rose 
1.65% in the cities where less than 50° of the 
supermarkets had adopted trading stamps. 

During the same period, in the cities where 
more than 50° of the supermarkets had adopted 


stamps, food prices rose only 0.7 5° 


These comparisons are additional, and the most 
recent, evidence that trading stamps, by increas 
ing competitive pressures, have operated to hold 
food price levels down. It would seem, therefore, 
that families living in “stamp cities” can thank 
trading stamps for playing a part in the lower cost 


of living they enjoy. 


REFERENCES: “Who Profits from Trading Stan ps? 
Dr. Eugene R. Beem, Harvard Business Review, Nov 
Dec., 1957. 

“Trading Stamp Practice and Pricing Policy.” Dr. 
Albert Haring and Dr. Wallace O. Yoder, Marketing 
Department, School of Business, Indiana University. — 





1 copy of “Food Price Trends In Cities of Varying Trading | 
Stamp Activity” will be sent upon request. Write The Sperry 
and Hutchinson Company, Department “R’, 114 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 11, New York. 





This message is one of a series presented for your information by 
THE SPERRY AND HUTCHINSON COMPANY which pioneered 62 years ago in the movement 
to give trading stamips to consumers as a discount for paying cash. S&H GREEN STAMPS 
are currently being saved by over 22 million families. 
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HOW HIGH IS YOUR STANDARD OF LIVING? 


Can you guess how many ways you put electricity to work? 


One good measure of your standard of living is the num- Make a guess 


how many ways do you put electricity to 
her of 


: ; : ‘ ; 
wavs electricity is working for vou. The more work? You can check your guess against the list below 


things vou let it do. the more likely vou are to live well to figure how many appliances you really have. If 


you 
ind comfortably and get the most out of life. guess within 5 


of the actual total. you're very observant. 
Many people don't realize how many different jobs elec- What's more. you have a good idea how outstanding a 
m all over the house. Do vou? value vour low-price electric service really is. 


DINING-KITCHEN JOBS ENTERTAINMENT AND BETTER LIVING SERVICE JOBS 


- TELEVISION . CLOTHES WASHER 


_ RADIO CLOTHES DRYER 


CLOCK-RADIO at: SEV 


VING MACHINE 


PHONOGRAPH IRONER 


TAPE RECORDER i HAND IRON 


_ PROJECTOR WATER HEATER 
._ VACUUM CLEANER 


WAXER-POLISHER 


POWER TOOLS 
FLOOR LAMPS GARAGE DOOR OPENER 
TABLE LAMPS ELECTRIC LAWN MOWER 
ELECTRIC CLOCKS @ = AIR CONDITIONERS 
ELECTRIC BED COVERINGS = FANS 


SHAVER SPACE HEATERS 


HAIR DRYER FURNACE MOTOR 


HEATING PAD HEAT PUMP 


GRILL 3 HEAT LAMP ___ OTHER 


_ ICE CREAM FREEZER f VIBRATOR 
SCORES: If you checked 45 items 
or more, your standard of 
electrical living is EXCELLENT 

. 30 to 44— VERY GOOD 

KNIFE SHARPENER F . NIGHT LIGHT 15 to 29 — GOOD 


JUICER (a) ___. VAPORIZER 
_ BOTTLE WARMER is OZONE LAMP 


OTHER _____ OTHER Less than 15 YOU'RE MISSING A LOT 


AMERICA’S INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* — *comoany names on request through this magazine 
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HE American people not 
ready to accept and understand the 
dawn in 1945, 
because wartime military security had 
required the development of the atom 


were 


atomic age, at its 


ic bomb in complete secrecy. We were 
little better 
of the space age, 


attitude far 


prepared for the advent 
in 1957, because of a 
insidious 
“Coue 


national 
than 


more 
secrecy autosuggestive 
ism 

Admiral Hyman G. Rickover 
placed the blame and defined the cult 
in a recent speech: “I think we have 


Rea 


come to the pass we are in today be 
cause our mass media wraps us in a 
cocoon of soothing ‘Coué-ism’ along 
day, in every way, 
things ; ng to be better and bet 
ter. Fev I l read serious books 
We are fore singularly defense 
less agall tne flood of 

future 
just 
American 


the lines I ‘every 


continuous 
optimis redictions of a 

il superabundance 
which 


ornel 


science writing the 


failed their readers 


by an almost unrelieved stream of su 


mass meak nave 


perfic features on the coming supe1 


abundance. The problem, as I see it, 
iteur science popular 


izatior ition, more profession 


} 


at science 


One leading 


I know 
original phrase 


kick.” Re 


scientist calls 


*‘oue-isn DY this 


This onders-of-science 


Is the press reporting only the “wonders of science,” 
of science news, while neglecting its responsibility to present news of science 
in balanced perspective? This artist’s conception of an intermediate stage in 
establishment of an Atlas space station 400 miles above the earth may be an 
example of stressing the amazing. At least it is hardly “down-to-earth” science 


reporting. 


8 


ls Science Reporting Off 


By ODOM FANNING 


cently a leading metropolitan news 


paper interviewed this scientist, for a 
full-page Sunday feature. The purpose 
of the feature was to reveal what was 
really on his mind. Some of the points 
he stressed in the two-hour interview 
were: That our silky cocoon of Coué 
ism has kept us in isolation from the 
Europe that 


too little attention 


educational practices ol 
we devote entirely 
to basic 


steps are necessary, in both educatio: 


1 1 , 
researcn anda that specilk 


1 


researc! to meet the challeng: 


and 


of the sputniks 


@ Did the published feature stress, o1 
points? No he 


L- 17 + 
writer also picked up a collection of 


even contain, those 
the scientist’s old speec hes, going back 
as far as three years, and the majority 
of the story’s quotes came from them 
They were, in the 


sensational 


reporter's 


tnan tne 


more 


ideas expressed in the 


These random selections from tl 


story demonstrate that 


sulting 


was off on another wonders-of 


kick 


write! 


science 


the sensational kind 


“In the dawn of a 
science seems to engulf us 
of this 


where 


lantastic age, 
Evidence 
scientific era is 
America’s 


new every 


first heavenly 
satellite is spinning 
nels of space 


the probability of 


into vague chan 
Even to 


hydrogen 


concelve 
bomb 
power for peaceful uses is an enigm 
to the average man Strange 
entific words flash across th 


The simpleness of 


be en < ha 


horizon 
decades ago has 
an electronic complexity 
each of us more and m 
Only Russiar 


satellites in orbit ha 


since the 


publications even discov 
THE QUILL has been cove 
ject periodically 
Editor, the Scientist 
Driver All Urge Mors 
May 1954 
have been Milton Hollst« 

A News Problem 

and Dwight M 
‘Right to Know 
both in Septem! : 
Arthur J. Snider’s “A Science Writer 
Has His Problems, Including the Hab 
its of Scientists,” In October, 1955 
and Robert K. Otterbourg’s 
Journalism Looks Ahead t rve 
Best in a Modern Age,” in February 
1958 


since m\ 


in the ssuc 
ization 
lenge,” 
‘That 


science, 


@® Both Snider and I menti 
ably the National Associa 
Writers, which I 


most potent force for the 


ence 
‘ience reporting.” 
Today I 
ever that the fore; 
ment. In the five 
NASW has sponsored an 


of fact-finding su 


fee] 


more 


program 
the attitudes of newspape1 
editors toward the uss 
news; on the responses 
of scientists to questions 
quacy of current science | 
on the readership of science news; on 
the training and preparation of today’s 
science reporters; and on the « 
tion of vocational opportuniti 
ence writing 

In January, 1958 an NASW commit 
tee under the co-chairmanship of 
H. Jack Geiger (recently graduated an 
M.D., but then of International News 
Service), and Roland Berg, of Look, 
issued a special report, “Science, the 
Press and the Citizen: A Program for 
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The Target? 


Public Understanding of Science.” It 


“Public understanding of science, o! 
, : 
the scientists work, his goals, Nis 


methods, his results and their implica 


tions increasingly concerns scientist 
and non-scientist alike. The need for 
an informed public opinion, and the 
nsequences of a lack of information 
nderstanding, affect not only the 


entist (in such matters as the ade- 


f research funds) but touch 
. the ¢ rt? f international 
‘ nat r na ioc il over! 
¢ t t foundations 
t ‘ eco! sts and—most 
f ens and ¢ 
é A tte ts ft < e tl se p ble S 
( ‘ é ect f I they come 
seg Ss et fror 
ent , m1 other ¢g ips 
, ; P terested ir 


— . ‘ 
NASW aT é ers share A nz 
+ *? ? ‘ y r rT nt 
1 
-_ + etatior n which 
r S Das¢ ns ers to ques 
1 
tior both scient d sot Most 
f otto ent 
is thir 4 Ss pertiner! 
; Hans ik such as 
How } t secre n science? O: 
s , A : a: 
f oO 
; } y der suppress or go 
t t tal ne > 
) 
H rh + clupport sclence 
Ww! must not, « irse. come at 
1 ' 1 
the ¢ r se ( sup t r tne peral 
What is the proper balance between 
. } ] 19 Th: ; 
ha < science ana applied What is 
the nroner balance between science 
} pro} lal 
nea the nur nit es? 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Odom Fanning is manager of In 
formation Services, Midwest Resear h 
Institute, in Kansas City. He is an 
Emorv University graduate, 1941. He 
left the Atlanta Journal to serve as a 
Marine Corps combat correspondent 
in World War II, returning to the 
Journal as a science writer for four 
vears. He was with the U. S. Public 
Health Service, then with the Georgia 
Institute of Technology as head of 
Publications Services before moving 


into his present post in 1955 
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How can we motivate, recruit, train, 
and employ the maximum number of 
Or journalists? 


) 


good scientists? 
How can we apply atoms for peace 
to cure disease, furnish power in 
lieu of diminishing natural resources, 
and transport people and goods speed 
ily and safely? Scientists alone can 
not decide such issues 


@ When does the bad outweigh the 
good? In weapons testing and radia 
tion damage, for example, where emi- 


nent authorities are lined up on either 








side 
“Who, in a aqaemocracy, as one 
statesman of science, Dr Warren 
VV . +1. L , 66, ] L 
Weaver recently asKed, really Makes 
the decisions, and how can the deci 
¥ y TY err rivtit VU rl] 
sions nha moqaern scientik worid, 
a. “ahead =e iol ae sillier: anal 
y l€ so | ana € \ u ess 
the publi es ha e some real under 
standing of science 
An informed ’ 
mea pubDil IT r or < 
€ ce ¢ ad tine natters S cle the 
est nsit tv o tne T Iss med Pe! 
haps it would help the iblisher, edi 
¢ reporter. et 1D ate his owt 
~ t re esponsit T\ pette I t cor 
° . 
sider eacn aspect bprieny 
‘ ‘ ; oaeneer 3 
1. The publisher. The NASW, which 
surveyed the mass media to find out 
the distributior ‘ science Vriting 
iobDs eported 
To s that fifty-eight di news 
papers the United States and Cana 
la ¢ pio a science write S aiso to 
+ wr . ~ ] 
sa hat more than 1,700 other daily 
newspapers do not. And no program 
to improve the quantity and quality of 
science-writing can succeed without 
the terest and cooperation of the 
nen who must make science-writing 
DS Valiable 
T publish " — eee lees 
he publisher is clearly the maker 
of management decisions. I'm sure at 


least fifty-eight other publishers will 
read this article, and as a result, 
literally overnight they—and they 
alone—could double the number of 
science writers in North America! 

2. The editor. It takes time for the 
science writer to research and write 
a good science story—longer than it 
does for the police reporter to copy 
the blotter, or the political writer to 
set down the results of the governor’s 
press conference. The editor must 
have faith in his science writer, must 
be patient when he doesn’t produce as 
many column inches as other report 
ers, and must relieve him—whenever 
possible—of extraneous and distract- 
ing duties. He mustn’t let the desk 
take too great liberties in the head- 
lines over the science stories either 

3. The journalism educator. The 
NASW has demonstrated a need for 
developing more science-writing cur- 
ricula for undergraduate journalism 





ODOM FANNING 


students, more science-writing courses 
for graduate students, and more aca 
demic science training in the 
grams of all journalism majors 
whether or not the y are interested in 
science reporting specialization. The 
journalism educator obviously needs 
to motivate more students toward sci 


ence writing: Of 134 Sigma Delta 


Chis in the 1958 graduating classes of 
thirty-three universities, listed in the 
SDX News section of THe Quit for 
March, only one signified an interest 
in a career of science writing! 

4. The science writer. For more 
than twenty years the NASW has 
been the professional association of 
newspaper, magazine, and radio-tele 
vision writers specializing in science 
It has accomplished much, considering 
its size (fewer than 250 members), 
and its activities in the past five years 
would be a credit to a much wealthier, 
permanently-staffed organization. The 
science writer, individually and col- 
lectively, more than anyone else, is 
contributing to a responsible and in- 
formed public opinion on science 

5. The general reporter occasionally 
assigned to science stories. This man 
faces the biggest challenge in all sci 
ence writing. His is the most difficult 
job. The professional, full-time science 
writer reads enough in the journals 
and books to maintain a satisfactory 
level of background information. The 
general reporter cannot so readily, 
keep up with scientific advances 

Hence the NASW _ recommends: 
“The further training and develop 
ment of established, experienced gen- 
eral reporters on smaller daily news- 
papers, to equip them to handle sci- 
ence news—especially local science 
stories—on a part-time basis, to as- 
sume editorial responsibility for the 










syndicated or news 


M nce material, and to share 
ouit for editorial 


nce-related public problems.’ 


comment 


en tl irnalist who is accurate 
is general reporting sometimes Is 
les n his science writing. He 
t nyone to call him a 

F tt 10¢ sn't hesitate to call 
ntist t hnician.” He speaks 
tat when he means a 

th t and he uses “tests” 
n tne cientist meant “research.’ 


in it just aS many vain 

le as any other field, and they are 
anyone else to take 

t wording which connotes de 


words, 


dation. As a craftsman with 
our' st s obligated to strive 
iys to the right word in every 
latior é e included 
NASW defines several areas of 
es eed, recommending | that 
“e be explored first: “The training 


writers as full-time sci 


information on science 





pec t (on large newspa 
); the tra of established writ 
as |} t-time science reporters on 
Lie ad newspapers and the de 
pment I press institutes on scl 
and vriting for city editors 
nag editors and other news 
lla t ent pe rsonnel © 
ny e} have been taken, by 
the NASW. by universities. and by 
a lia, to implement the 
ram for improving public 
DISTINCTIVE AWARDS 
Cu Plaque Med 
\\ te regard g your require r 


or Jeweler to : ¥ 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 














This international group of science writers toured cancer research centers in the United States earlier this year under 
sponsorship of the American Cancer Society. Here the writers, at the Buffalo, New York, Airport, are met by chartered 
bus and greeted by a local Cancer Crusade official. In Buffalo they visited Roswell Park Memorial Institute. 


with the first pri 
lumbia University’s 
of Journalism | 


advanced science writing program de 


line 


signed for established writers 


Rockefeller F% 


Worth Quoting 


Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlar 


107 “One of the thir S 


: , 
yundation Nas made a 





ta Const 


wrong with too many newspapers, to: 
much of our education, and th ou 
industrial society, is their pressur 
for conformity and an unwillingness 
to come to grips with issues espe 
cially local ones While we must 


forthrightly move to meet, expose and 
defeat all threats to a free press, we 


: a> Se 
lust even more tortnrighntly Se oO 


it that we deserve 





three-y $100.000. and 


Alfred P 


ant ol 


grant of 
Sloan Foundation a tw 
$70,000 


eal 


r oT 


year fl which wWul pel! 


mit six fellowships the first yea 
seven to ten in the succeedin: 
years 


second and third 


@ In line with the 


priority items, during 1958 the NASW 
and the American Medical Associa 
tion sponsored medical writing work 
shops in Syracuse, Cincinnati, New 


Orleans, Minneapolis, and Fresno. At 


tendants were part-time science reé 


porters and news media managers 


There 


scientists 


is much evidence that leading 


endorse tne idea of more 


widespread communication of science 
news. Dr. Fritz Lipmann, who shared 
the Nobel prize in 1953, said, in Editor 
& Publisher for May 3, 1958 

“I think that 


frequently there is 





athe vod coverage t 
events in the press I | f eve 
to con plain mal! r t tw tr oO 

The first is that so many r 
appear about rather superfi 
These are brought to the tt tior 
the press by public tv-! nded s 
tists who, unfortunately, are often not 
tne be st ones I lee ‘ ur at a 4 a 
ence reporte! snouid De able t 
to discriminate between the r¢ | 
tne phony report 

The second is that t t 
talk about the need fo basic science 
I wish the press wt ild cive n re 
phasis to the aims of the truly devoted 
scientist Frequently ne 5s not 
greatly concerned with applied s 
ence, or even W th tne I t { 
his work The pub ( SI ec é 
and be told more « ! tnat I 
earl stage of scient r ne 
applicabil t S all st A Ss re ¢ 
ly unimportant 


@® Admiral Rickover bl: 


cs a 
for wrapping us all “in a cocoon of 
soothing ‘Coué-ism.’”’ Another leading 
scientist blames the press for being 

P 


a 


Pv 1 
on a “wonders-of-s 


formed public opinion on science, and 
other matters of public policy, is clear 
ly the responsibility ot the mass medla 
the 


nalism 


publisher, the editor, the jou 
educator, the science writ 
and the general reporter 


1 
assigned to science stories 





No SDX News 
This Month 


Chi 
issue. It 


News does 


will be 


The Sigma Delta 
not appear in this 
resumed next month. 
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Public Service 
ls Newspapers 
Best Promotion 


By James W. Carty Jr. 


tine ~ t! some near de 

¢ 

Be e he « ittec mes 
I ds pe iaded |! to quit the 

g nang ts na I supe 

ed | g club 

H S i ‘ in ne terest arriea 
r to a T tT j (; aer Gloves 
hampionship at Chicago. Some of his 

n< 

B g prevented |r getting i 
R i Johnson, sports editor of 
The Nas} € Te nesseat It Satis 
ed aving excitement 

The young man, now a happily n 
ried tatne! S dout thankful to the 
ewspape F t irnishes boxing 
equip ent t severa leisure time 
groups—and the one in which he 
started training—in six Middle Ten 
nessee ( my Inities 


The Tennessean has sponsored Gold 
en Gloves t rnaments tor twentyv-slx 
years. It was in one of these contests 


¢ 1 1 . 
nat ne beat the best local talent on 


We are proud f the three Nash 


lle tournament winners that went 


on to win national championships the 


ast eight years,” Johnson said 





But more, we aré nappy tnat five 
hundred boys annually stay off the 
streets to box. They get involved 
healthy programs in these clubs rath 
er than go delinquent.” 

The Golden Gloves program is onl; 
one romoti ns 
tne s a traditior 
of feels has 
bre the great 
al nt time anda subDstant il 
estment it has made in these ‘ 
the ears 

The te Silliman Evans pub sne! 
during 1937-1955, was an advocate I 
the value ot pror tion na he had 
a continual flow of ideas. Sillimar 
Evans J publisher nas carried I 
these and other promotions and has 
had the active aid of his brother 


hneiped shape man} i the promoticr 
policies and has been active in car? 

| ] ¢ 
ng out this extensive public rela 


tions program. Mrs. Dorothy Stale 
s promotion directo 

Harwell, also president of the As 
sociated Press Managing Editors As- 
sociation, says newspaper promotion 


should have three basic purposes 


] To do a selling job ot! the papel! 
itself 

2. To create good-will by inviting 
reader participation 

3. To present the paper's warm per 


sonality to the public 


Our approach is constant use of the 
most valuable and effective medium 
this newspaper has—its own space,” 


Hai well Says 


Discussing plans for one of the promotions of The Nashville Tennessean 
are, from left, Mrs. Dorothy Staley, promotion director; Silliman Evans Jr., 
publisher; Coleman A. Harwell, editor, and Amon Evans, vice president. In 
the background is an exhibit of some of the articles which promoted the 
“Great Lakes of the South,” outdoor show sponsored by the newspaper. 
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JAMES W. CARTY JR. 


@ “An advertiser would be gleeful if 
he could buy a three-inch space on 
age one to sell his merchandise. We 
1ave such space available every day 
We try to use it effectively. We also 
ry to make good use of additional 
space throughout the paper to build 


up regular features and- coming ar 
ticles.” 

The paper sponsors many big read- 
er participation events. Included are 
the summer Sunday afternoon park 
concerts; the photo contest, now aug- 
mented by the color photo contest; 
the fishing contest which is the pio- 
neer of the South and one of the big- 
gest in the country: the Golden 
Gloves, the School Boy Golf Tourna- 
ment, and the Outdoor Show. 

The Great Lakes of the South Out- 
door show was started in 1957. This 
program, with exhibits on outdoor rec- 
reational outlets as fishing and boat- 
ing, attracted 85,000 the first year 
and more than 100,000 the second 
veal 

The summer park concerts, which 
have been held for two decades in 
Centennial Park near the replica of 
the Parthenon, draw upwards of 15, 
000 music lovers each week 

The second point the editor stresses 
is “Common experience creates 
friendship.” 

(Turn to page 23) 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


James W. Carty, Jr., is religious 
news editor of the Nashville Tennes 
sean and also teaches religious jour 
nalism at Scarritt College. He is an 
ordained minister and a former air 
force chaplain. His work in religious 
journalism has been widely recog 
nized. 
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Gimmicks 


and Doodads 
Clutter Up 


By William Small 


HOSE 
dio hav 


with news by ra 
these days to be 
title 
more properly 


cones the guise o1 
oft “news nucn tnat 
being 


nonsense 1S 


might be 
peddled Oo stations across the 
natior 

whistle, to 
the 
may be 


yw the 
protest or 


some 


a_ stuffy 


by radio is 


way of 
being 
nside the industry, 
damages broadcast 

than 


any crit 


art out on this in 
colleagues, because 

yme of our friends in the 
1, especially in this day 
tition for the 


re most 


elusive 
eager to 
context, to report 
the 


is mild com 


is own. On 
of my stomach 
getting this 


ep from 

beast I shall be 
prevalent outbreaks of 
i the 


wag 


One 


nonsen cal radio “news 1s 


of mobile “news” 
These 1 te 


to belie ve ro ion 


increasing 
ons trucks, if we are 
department pro 
grams, cruist search of 


city in 
Unfortunately, 
ws doesn’t lend itself to being 
but tends to 
fall into the realm of day-to-day 


news much, if not 
most, ne 
“cruised in search of, 
checkin oft news 


sources 


a Remote wag 


rushing 


ns are legitimate when 


scene of a major disas 


AND THAT'S THE NEWS Tit Now/ _.. 
... STAY TUNED. WE'LL BE BACK IN 
x JUST 30 SECONDS 
WITH THE NEWS/ 


ter. Unfortunately for the men who 
the mobile major 
disasters aren't a regular occurrence. 
The that the 
the switches dramatically to 
the unit 
on the scene,” he news but 


manage wagons, 


result is when man in 
studio 
special news 


not 


man in “our 
gets 
trivia 

Driving through 
day I heard the 
duction to 


Indianapolis one 
usual dramatic intro 
such a remote, during a 
disc jockey show, then heard the re 
his listeners that 
run was not 


feared. He ther 


out the details on a lady whose 


mote reporter assure 
last trouble 
rious as first 


tnis 


fat caught fire, resulting in one burned 
hand and much radio a 

The presence ot the report 
jockey program 
Program directors at a 


be r ol 


came as 

Stations te¢ 

the schedule with 

The trend | 

traced to KLZ’s “Denver 
when I ] 


which (at 
some years ago) did an 


news 
least 


of blending news, features 


and musi 


taken 
This 

: 

Dut a 
trouble 


streets” 


PR ver FAT CAUGHT | 


Ge WE FE THE KITCHEN 


with no elaboration, 
can hardly be called news 

This 
to the police department, the desk 
sergeant reading the blotter over beep 
er telephone. Similar 


ported comes 


see the lady,” 


practice is often turned over 


reports of pur- 
fire-house 
lieutenants, airport dispatchers, and so 


news from 
on. Professionals at their own jobs, 
but amateurs in 
hardly 


journalism, they 
expected to evaluate 
news values or give detailed 


can be 
iccounts 
that can be trusted day after day 

e I can 


remember the incident of a 


Many 
Newscasts 


On Radio 


private plane, out of gas, which failed 
a local 

landed in someone’ 

juries and damage 

ly slight, but the 

good story On 

the 

this story 


blotte: 


tures 


reading 
10 p.m 
in back yard 


poiice 
mention of “4 


} 


ed 


Oo more detall 


WRITTEN AND EDITED BY 
THE WNUT NEWS STAFF! 


remotes spend 


® Mobile 


on minor automobile 
, rrecti\ 
bende: 


on the 


use of 


report 
spot 

rem 
epnone interviews, y! 
Io ily ask 
Actually, ou 


greatest ass 


in the news 
er news 
acy (it 
one 
ability to 
voices of people in the news or staff 
newsmen on the scene. Properly 
this characteristic 


singular li 


has only otnel! 


the bring 
used, 
broad 


‘s] ’ 
gives lite to 


cast journalism news 
unmatched in any other means of re 
porting 

The use of telephone “beeper” in 
terviews is increasing and can be val 
uable 
ry. 

At WHAS, in Louisville, we are 
proud of our coverage of the early 
1957 floods in Kentucky 
when our men made hundreds of calls 


if used for news, not gimmick 


southeast 


to flood-trapped towns to supple ment 
stuff from our 
the area. Though we flew 
for assured our 


on-the-scene man in 
him down 
coverage, tele phone 
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be epers”’ Pave widespread cove! 


ews 


me beepers 


adacast 


uthority 
n¢g verseas items 
difficult names, sometimes 
nounced, and W th 
sent 


eat Irom 


I 
rt 


I items 


reminds us that radi 


at we 


ism an over-concern with 


and national news with a total dis 


regard for regional and local 1 
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understanding 


overseas 
is still not free 
once called “Afghanistan vill 


foreign 


One 


Ws 


explanation is simple: if you 


tear off and read a five minute AP 


. ' 
summary, you have no local 


small stations 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Small 
WHAS 
since 


he 


Chicago born, William 
been News Director of 
WHAS-TV in Louisville 
3efore to Louisville, 
News WLS in 
News WHAS 
ceived citations 
cial 


versity 


1956 
going 

Director at 

programs at 


a number of 


have re 


including a_ spe 


awards, 


lest fall from the Uni 


married and has 


Delta Chi, 


daughters 


has 


ana 


was 


Chicago 


and 
citation 
of Ken 
tucky. He is secretary of the Louis 
ille Professional Chapter of Sigma 
two 





newscasts and 
Gimmik ks and doo- 
reporting, voices do in 
newsmen, wire service sum 
very man an authority 


make every 


the post World War 
a tremendous growtl 
not all 
disc 


@ Fortunately, 
I] era has seen 
radio 


reporting and 


heir to disinterested 
jockeys or irresponsible program di 

yrs. My f many 
but not all 
of all sizes hiring professionals 
to handle their news. More 
matching or 


criticisms are ol 


More 


are 


and more stations 
and more 
radio reporting is out 
stripping local newspaper coverage 
The dangers, though, are there and 
the practices of the irresponsible hurt 


the irreplaceable 


the reputations of 
the expert broadcast journalists who 
daily do a competent job of interpret 
ng local news 


] 


ing all news, 
Of the 

record-riddled 
latter, their 


of report 
; ] on their 


Of the 


increase 


ner, a plague 
programming 
tribe 


may 
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Editors Are Afraid 
Of Sex Appeal 


By Don 


edito! ot a 


HE city great daily 
newspapers sighed audibly as he 


1 at the photograph oft a scan 


tily-clad before him. “It’s a lovely 
And then sud 
on the 
teeth, slammed 


gainst the top of his desk and 


picture he muttered 
d ne bit 


eniy 
+, 


petween 


down cigar 


clamped his 
his fist a 
roare d 


Sut ant use it 


His reaction 


dtl 


editor Ss 
this 


nag 


sO typical ol 
and breadth of 
s up pointedly a 
has bothered 


amateur photographers 


across I} W1 
fair land, bring 
ging that 
' 


ressional 


questior pro 
anda 
of years 

Why are newspa 
stuffy—and that’s the 
describe 


numbe1 


alike 
The 


tor 
TO! i 


tion 


adequately 


articular case——-about 
of good looking girls, 
girl happens to have 


known 


especially 1 the 


that sparkling as sex 


quality 

appeal? 
It goes 

tior has 


deeper than that. The ques 
bothered the 
Sut instead of facing it square 
not to look at it on the 
that 


editors them 
selves 
ete! 
lish 
; will or 


) 
a difficult 


assumption pel 
away 
problem to be 
however. 
of some dark 
in the cavernous depths 
implanted when 
It is, in 
taste 


scious 
nere children 
contend, a matter of 
radoxical 


these same editors 


editors, depend 


the 
ontrol—at ti 


rr picture 
and 
will 


with more flesh shov 


ing upo! tne Size ot 
nas dl 


publish pictures 


papel 


who rect ¢ 


mes 


ing than the run-of-mine pinups, if 


the picture is not 


Fo 


underclothes, bras, panties and slips 


too provocative 


example, pictures of girls in 


are, in general, taboo. But 


, pictures 
of girls in bikinis. which actually show 


more, are printable. 


14 


Easter 


The pose, editors are quick to say, 
to whether a 
gets the 


is bad 


fully 


is vitally important as 
picture is used or whether it 
royal p tch on the basis that it 
for morality. A picture of a girl, 
attired, lifting her skirt 


probably 


to put on hose 
the light 


of printer’s ink. This, for some reason 


would never see 


is prohibited—outside of advertise 
However, 


showing 


ments pictures of girls in 


shorts, much more, can be 


used 
@ Explained on edito1 
ly 

“It’s like that old story of 
de Milo the You 
Venus is a work of 3ut 
her 


picture 


Venus 
garter know, 


art 


and 
put a 
garter on and s 
would bec« me obscene.’ 
As far 
‘sexy’ pictures Is ¢ oncerned, there ap 
to three 


] 


as the public’s reaction to 


pear be groups of readers 


Some, naturally, will be offended 
Some will be titillated. To others it 
} {F 


won't make one whit of difference 


To 


trom 


possible ‘bukes 


avoid 


DON EASTER 


those in the first category, editors ad 
that the art they 


lacks sex appeal, or call it 


mit much of use 
“escapism.” 
The picture editor of a litan 
had to 


“To the average 


me trop 


daily this say 
is ‘escape’ from the what he 
We'd lik 


considers to be a drab wife 
but. well 


to run more of them 


know 


® His voice drifted off, as if e 


rule 


of thumb were again 
judgment 


Editors 


tures 


feel also that 
are not 
tures. Said one editor 

“I think a head shot of an um 
pretty girl can be cla 


art We umbe! 


blow the pictures up to 


necessaruy 

: 1 

isually 
ssed as escape 


and 


three 


f 


use a n these 


two ol 


columns in width. In this way we are 
still giving the man with the drab wife 
a treat and staying within the 
of common decency and the 
of taste.” 


average 


2° od 
The 


would rule out most pictures running 


newspapel 


, , 1 
ana ciotning 


his 


why 


in entertainment 
tisements alongsids 
Asked 


were permitted 


columns 

in ads 

shrug and complain sulle 

another department.” 
But if editors in th 

self-appointed 

lic’s morals find it 


sexy pictures when 


are allowed t 
precise ly, 

Can he \ 
tising and news policies and then f 
them compatible? The answer 


ly, of course 


advertisements, what, 


is the poor reader to think? 


distinguish between adver 
ind 
: , 
logical 
is a resounding “No!” 

Ellis once said, 


Could be. But 


James 


Newspapers 


world’s mirrors 


are the 


we'd be more apt to 


they 'd start reflectin; 


glamour art, at least 


ciples in advertising 


vice versa 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


A newspaper man 
vears, Don Easter has 
Times staffer since ea 
a yea! his title ch 
Metropolitan News Edit 
Edition Editor. After hig} 
Washington Courthouse 
worked for the rd-Herald ther¢ 
then the Springfield. Ohio, News and 
Sun, the Ohio State Journal 
Columbus Citizen. Easter is forty-one 
years old, married, and has two daugh 


ago 


? . 
Lec’ 


1 
ind the 


ters. 
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(ADVERTISEMENT) 


NOTICE... 


to Undergraduate and Professional 
Members of Sigma Delta Chi. . 


AS WE SEE IT 


We welcome full and free discussion 
of all phases of this issue, pro and con. 
It is healthy to have an honest differ- 
ence of opinion, and only out of full, 
unhurried, and unhampered considera- 
tion before and during the San Diego 
convention will come a solution on a 
truly acceptable and lasting basis. 

We would like to have the views of 
members and chapters elsewhere in the 
country, professional and undergrad- 
uate, and we extend you an invitation 
to join with us in reaffirmation of our 
unqualified support of the Fraternity’s 
constitutional provisions on profes- 
sional membership, as they now read. 

We are pledged to oppose any change 
at the San Diego convention. If you 
also are for keeping the Constitution 
unchanged, please let us know by send- 


ing this coupon: — 


ee 


Clifton Blackmon, Chairman 
Membership Eligibility Committee 
Texas Association of Sigma Delta Ch 
P. O. Box 6031 

Dallas 22, Texas 


Texas Association of Sigma Delta Chi 
Composed of the following chapters — 
UNDERGRADUATE PROFESSIONAL 


savlor Ur 


Y« 
Bay fes 
I'r 
Nor 


Nar 


4 
> 
m 


ae 8 


J 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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| 
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| 
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RITAIN’S difficulty in maintain 
ing a satisfactory balance of world 
trade the fact that 

individual business firms have 
growth records quite comparable to 
the best that America can show. 

In the newspaper business, the 
growth leader among the nine intense 


obscures 
many 


London national news 
Daily Mirror and its 
Sunday Pictorial 


ly competitive 
papers is the 
companion, the 

The two newspapers are separately 
incorporated and their stock is widely 
held by the 
fied, 
and the 


publi 
through stock holdings 
leadership of the 
headed by Cecil 


been in 


Operation is unl 
however, 
pe rsonal 
fement gi 


manag oup 


Harmsworth King, who has 
journalism since leaving Oxford and 
at the Mirror since 1926. King is a 
nephe w ol great Lord Northcliffe 
and this is sometimes allowed to 


obscure his rise through the ranks 


well-earned 


his present position 
chairt company 

The record sh that the Daily 
Mirror net has grown from 1,687, 
600 in 1939 to 4,658,793 in 1957. Its 
largest daily sale in 
total 28 per cent 


7 
ot ali nine na 


WS 


Sait 


: . 
circulation |! ine 


the world and the 
newspapers 


, Pictorial 
national Sunday 


competing il 
papers 
that 
nal human in 
News of the 
about 1,500, 


ieadel n sales is 
sensatio 
sm the 
vn trom 
9,576,195 
Was accomplished in 


of the new spape! 


Cecil H. King is chairman and man- 
aging director of Daily Mirror News- 
papers, Ltd., and Sunday Pictorial 
Newspapers Ltd. in England. The 
Daily Mirror is the largest circula- 
tion newspaper in the world. 
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London Daily Mirror Lee 


from 1939 to 1956, 
executive ap 


business, extending 


because the newspaper 
government 


follow ed one 


pointed to the control 


board basic free enter 
prise principle whenever possible—al- 
lowing brief periods of free sale even 
in the midst of acute newsprint short 
age. This enabled the competing news 
papers to find a natural market level 
restored before 
ided and the 
consumption was kept to the availabl 
limiting the 


nted 


Freedom of sale 


was 
the newsprint shortage er 
supply by number 


pages to be pri 


@ The Daily 
ploded during the 
climbed st« 
figure as newsprint was 
able. At 


of control, it 


Mirror circulation 
first free sale periods 


and ~adily to its present 


made avall 


one time, during the period 


was breaking even on its 
income irculation 
artificial 
ation 

The internal fir 
M rror P ctorial 


from the 


from « alone, but this 


ancial position of 
team can be analy; 
in part annual statements 
rermeme of the 
shed 
company. As 


ictorial gre\ 


and the 
Mirror was establi 
as a Northcliffe 
and the Sunday P 
esources there continued 
stock with the 
1947. In 
year the Su nday Pictorial acquire 
block of Daily Mirror ’ 
shack units an nd liquidated its holding 
in the Daily Mail and Ge hous Trust 
and Associated Newspapers Limited 
the Northcliffe concerned 
At the Mirror 
sole 1 its 


companies 
( ash 


Dail y 
figures for 


reports 


to be 
cross holding of 
until 


cliffe companies 


ordinal 


companies 
time the Daily 
in the 


Same 
interest same 
irculation 
1939 


Mirror net sale < 
years indicated are 
1,687,600; 1945—2,303,428; 1947—3,661 
118; 1949—4,518,180: 1951—4,422,188; 
1953—4,607,516; 1955—4,649,696; 1957 
4.658.793 
@ The Daily Mirror-Sunday Pictorial 
had gross revenues of £15,741,564 for 
ending February 28, 1957, 
cent of this came from 


the yea 
and 64.62 
sale of papers 
The only 
ship, the 
Daily Express, 
Standard, 665,428, 
3,411,621, and in Glasgow, the E 
Citizen, 224,494) had gross income of 
£18,955,464, of which 47.84 cent 
from sales and about the 


per 


rival for circulation leader 
3eaverbrook Newspapers 
4,127,085, 
Sunday 


Evening 
Express, 
vening 


per 


came same 


Daily @ 
Mirror | 


2 ee es 


~ eens 


THE MAN 


: police thought 
was ALFRED 


ovens ee te ene 


* poe ccethboted tame pusteatey Gomme 3 


-—— 
Pocren. terry seven your ad meaner Soom ones 


mecenin, wane ctandin” tor Seiten’ Me + OS 


=e G' Gs & a) 
ace ae 


Bobo and ‘other men’ 


c 
TAL COMES OFF CRASH MELMETS 


-- ] 
WHLIAMS Loctic Shave 


Front and back pages of an issue of the tal 


reading, “The biggest daily sale in the w 


BY DR. J. ED 


percentage 
mainder being deriv 
tivities 

A group of American 
over 100.000 circulation 
operations were reported la 
<0 by Editor & Publisher 
72.84 per cent of revenue ft! 
tising 

On the expenditure side, the 
of the Editor & Pul 
report differs from that 
Mirror-Pictorial 


not possible to get an 


classification 
uSE d 
companies an 
exact compar! 
son, but some estimates are shown 
Table (See tables on page 18.) 
The American newspapers cari 
much 
while 
liberately 
about 30 per 
It would be uneconomic 
this time, the 


advertising as they can 
the Mirror-Pictorial policy 
holds down 


cent of 


advertising to 
total content 
to print more 
pages at management 
has said. 

The Daily Mirror had outstanding 
£1,400,000 in ordinary (common) 
stock and £800,000 in cumulative pref 
1957 


stock worth 


erence shares in 1946. By bonus 


issues of “A” ordinary 
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ds World in Circulation 




















; RUSSIA'S 
: MARINES AND 


3,000 British paratroops 
Feady to fly to Jordan 


281,929 was used to purchase 








estimated cost of the 











te 















it 


d London Daily which carries a 


RD GERALD 


















cash dividends 


1957 totaled 275 pe 


current book value 





terms of a percentage 
ried one 7 further i 
it, pevesademen are stated in terms of the 
£365, 633 annual- 


has ranged from 30 
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In 1948 the Daily Mirror and the 
Sunday Pictorial bought a weekly 
military service paper, Reveille, be- 
cause it had a newsprint allotment 
and, under the rationing rules was en- 
titled to more paper as it became 
available and as sales increased. The 
paper grew from 80,000 circulation to 
640,000 in one year and in two years 
had 1,750,000 sale, largely to readers 
who loved cheesecake on the plump 
side and breezy features. Later on 
Reveille was issued twice a week but 
the sale did not hold up and the mid 
week edition eventually was dropped 


@ In 1950 the Mirror received $708,416 
in dividends on its Anglo-Canadian 
Paper and Pulp Mills, Ltd. stock. At 
the end of that year, the Mirror’s share 
of Anglo-Canadian’s capital, earned 
surplus and reserves was $18,052,700 

later its holdings of $2,92 


).- 
n Anglo-Canadian’s stock had a 
rket value of $14,946.037. or about 
issue value. In 1954 


in sho we d a ¢ onsolidated 














profit after taxes of $5,436.000 


Looking for new outlets fi 


r its er 

ergy and investment funds, the Mirror 
2 4 1] ” 
Pictorial team undertook a series ot! 


1 } 
wIsSnin g ventures with mixed re 











sults. Shortly after the war the 





two 


pul 


ny} l chased the Mel 
bourne Argus in Australia. They spent 
leavily improving the Argus but con 
luded eventually that their invest- 
nent should be protected by consoli 
F n h the Melbourne Herald and 
nd We ekly Times, Ltd. This was ac 
omplished by taking 15 per cent of 


ne Herald’: ommon stock for tl 





property. A small daily news 


paper ventu! in West Afri 











@ Back at home. a Junior Mirror was 


} ] ad 4 } } 
established in 1955 and gained a large 













BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Most f the material for this ar- 
ticle was gathered by Dr. J. Edward 
Gerald while holding a John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Fellowship 
and living in London. Dr. Gerald, 
professor of journalism at the Uni 
versity of Minnesota, is a prominent 
figure in journalism education. He 
holds degrees from West Texas State 
ah the University of Missouri, 

id the University of Minnesota. He 

ined the Minnesota faculty in 1946 
after seventeen years on the Missouri 
journalism faculty, nearly five of 
which he also was manager of the 
Missouri Press Association. 
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demand eventua strengthened by the sale of the unp: 
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about 500.000 copies 


itable eve paper l the 

a sum exc 

lar content and About 
ipanies signed 
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competitors put 
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there's more to Cities Service 
than meets the eye! 


ch extend four 
‘isky... arduous... but 
petrol im needs of the 


be met —and petroleum, next to food, is the 


tal product in America today. 


















































New Reprint Magazine 


Edited for Eggheads 





AMBLING that “there may be, 
in this day of pith and gist, a 
few thousand readers with time 
and taste for the subtleties along 
with the summaries, for the variation 
as well as the theme,” a journalism 
professor at Indiana University has 
founded America’s newest national re- 
print magazine—Best Articles & Sto 
ries 

The magazine 


roll from the presses, reprints 


soon to see its ninth 


numbet 


in full articles, 


which the editors of the approximate 


stories and poems 


ly one hundred literary quarterlies 
and scholarly journals not usually 
seen on newsstands have nominated 
as among the “best” they have pub 
lished. The new magazine contains 
no advertising and is sold by subscrip- 
tion only. It does not condense arti 
cles nor does it print previously un 
published articles 

@ Best Articles & Stories is a spare 
time project, a unique do-it-yourself 
publishing venture of Jerome Ellison, 
sing editor of Colliers 


I manag 


a one-time 


A new magazine on the American 
journalistic and literary scene, Best 
irticles & Stories, is a spare time 
do-it-yourself venture meeting with 
early indications of success. 


Best + + > 
Articles + 
tories+ 








= a ® 
while he 
Art Buchwald tells of ening 















he wor 
ere Th 





HOW TO BE LOVABLE 
THOUGH RICH AND VULGAR 





BY WILLIAM HOKANSON 


now teaching courses in magazine 
writing and publishing in the journal 
ism department of Indiana University 

Ellison got the idea for the mag- 
azine while helping to screen articles 
nominated for the National Benjamin 
Franklin 


tered by the University of Illinois 


literary awards, adminis 
Impressed by the quality of writing 
and thinking in a number of maga 
zines of small circulation, he decided 
last March to attempt again something 
which he had once failed—to give 
thoughtful writing the wider audience 
he is convinced “it so richly deserves.’ 

In New York in 1947 Ellison 
launched, with John Hersey, the non 
profit, writer-backed, no ads The Mag 
azine of the Year, which folded afte 
two years 

Ellison wrote to about fifty leading 
small-circulation magazines and on the 
basis of their favorable replies decided 
to give the “best articles” idea a try 
With capital consisting mainly of the 
willingness of editors and writers to 
make their material available for re 
print, together with slightly less than 
$10,000 put up by the Ellisons and 
about fifteen friends throughout the 
Midwest and East Coast, a test ad 
was run in The Saturday Rev 
July. Almost immediately Best Art 
cles & Stories had 400 charter sub 
scribers at $4.50. The regular subscrip 


ew in 


tion for ten issues a year is now $5 
The first receipts were reinvested in 
September 
the subscription list reached 2,500 


more promotion and by 


®@ The first issue of the new magazine 
went out in mid-October. It reprinted 
selections from Yale Review, Commen 
tary, Virginia Quarterly Review, Na 
Quarterly, American 


ture, Arizona 
Scholar, Poetry, Antioch Review, and 
several other such literary, scientific, 
and scholarly periodicals. Upwards of 
50,000 words in a full-size magazine 
appealing to high IQ readers soon at- 
tracted readers from all parts of the 
globe. The magazine now has _ sub- 
scribers in all forty-eight states and 
in thirty-eight foreign countries, in 
cluding Russia and China 

If the publication achieved a circula- 
tion of 5,000 by January, Ellison had 
planned to consider it a success. That 
goal was reached in November. Cur 





















WILLIAM HOKANSON 


rently the circulation is 6,000 and still 


growing 


@® But the Ellisons—Mrs. Ellison is 


circulation manager—have no dreams 
of empire 

“We're not shooting at a big unit 
profit,” Ellison explains, “We just want 


to break even and have the satisfaction 





of providing a literary service 
want to do is provide a source of the 
best reading material now being writ 
ten, as determined by the editors of 
the many exceller littie ni ’ 
for people who can't reasonably obtain 
or have the time to read all of them.” 
Best Articles & Stories pays a token 
$10.00 each to the magazine and the 
author with the understanding of a 


| 
page-rate snare in any profit 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 
William 


an Army Second Lieutenant upon 


ssioned 


Hokanson, commi 


graduation in June with a journalism 
degree, now is on active duty at Fort 
Belvoir, Virginia. He started studying 
engineering at Purdue University but 
felt the 
dited the chapter alumni newsletter 


“call” to journalism when he 
for his fraternity, his efforts winning 
in the fraternity’s national competi 
tion for excellence in chapter jour 
nalism. So he transferred to Indiana 
University, 
journalism under 


enrolling in magazine 
Professor Jerome 
Ellison, who has launched the new 
3est Articles & Stories magazine. El 
lison, in his undergraduate days, also 
switched from civil engineering, to 
liberal arts, which ushered him into 
journalism. Hokanson was editor of 
the campus newspaper at Indiana, 
the Daily Student 
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@ Ellison's varied career in magazine 


writing, editing, and publishing in 


cluded seven years as an associate edi 
tor of Readers’ Digest. Because a wire 


association dispatch once said that his 


new magazine hoped to do for the 
eggheads what Readers’ Digest has 


done for the 
to explain 


masses, Ellison often has 
We are not 
with the Digest; rather, we 
ring a field that it doesn’t touc h 


Primarily, Re 


trying to com 


pete are 
ente 


ders’ Digest abbreviates 


ts material from mass circulation pe 
dicals, many Digest articles are ori 
gina written for it. We do neither.” 
Best Articles & Stories is strictly re 
print and exactly the way the material 
origina appeared. Ellison has come 
to abhor condensations. He calls it 
I sol Kes | Best Articles & 
S ‘ the 1 ig ne people who 
ke ¢ P The mat be re +h is 
Y 1 beg ead y I tne sell 
‘ The poty pe takes 1p miy 
7 th, al er. Titles are sin 
é r lest. Tasteful pen and ink 
cketche + S epril ted fy 
ry J ec P i! r le eve é 
‘ gh the magazil e. Ellisor 
r title o edito I tne 
. 4 e tt +} him«e lf 
r é it eel S 
1 He te 





Jerome Ellison, 
sor who launched a new reprint mag- 
azine. 


journalism profes- 





Vas ist n hand to sti n tne ing ed 
ents.’ For selections he depends on the 
minat s about f é 

ating ecit < } ame < 
el¢ ns t nce tw e ¢ r é I 
@A self-ap ted « mittee of his 
ends interested in the magazine 
Keeps an ¢€ nab it nit T e mags 





azines regularly. And tips on stories 
possibly suitable for reprinting bring 
about fifty more little magazines to 
his attention. 

It takes Ellison about three full days 
to put an 
and five short stories plus assorted 
poems and drawings together. Before 
that he spends another long weekend 
he reads about five 
one that gets 
printed. His wife Miriam takes care of 
the day-to-day work of opening the 


issue of about twelve articles 


in solid reading 


pieces tor every re- 


mail, keeping books, and supervising 
the mailing list. The whole operation, 
except the 


printing, is carried on in 


the Ellison home, 1757 Devon Lane, 
3loomington, Indiana. 


@ Ellison is 
charge of instruction in 
sequence of Indiana’s journalism de 
partment. While teaching 
I writing and publishing, 
An established Sat 


ng Post writer, 


associate professor in 


the magazine 


courses in 





does both 
his byline 
there thirty-nine times 
Within the year 


he has placed four Post articles while 


en years 


lis OWN magazine on the 


side. He, like many journalism educa 


tors, has chosen activity in which he 
actua confronts situations which he 
ectures about: thus refuting the 
George Bernard Shaw gibe that “He 
who car does. He who cannot, 
? r 





From Quill Readers 


ADLESS NEWSPAPERS 





have been ore apt titled 
Adless P: TI t 
St Persists hav 
attempted id] ingly 
ve ok the easiel 
t corrupt tne edit rial department 
vith advertisers’ money than with 
money from other sources Actually 
the dange of corruption could be 
greater if the income supporting the 
paper comes from only a few sources 
rather than from numerous and com 
petitive advertisers. Surely no one is 
naive enough to think Scripps or 
Field papers ever took a stand, for 
anv length of time, that was extreme- 
ly contrary to views of sponsors 


A newspaper depending 


50.000 


upon 
the 


subsc I ibe s to 


operate in 


black would be no more or less 


reluctant to alienate a segment of the 
subscribers with a discreditable story 
advertising would be 


than an paper 
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ti in a “discreditable story affe 
ng the head of one of the city’s larg 
est retail stores “s 

The “dreamers” must ce! 


admit that during the existence of any 


of these adless newspapers 

were many American papers bette 
n make up, news coverage and fea 
ture stories. The “imaginative news 





a perfect solu 


papermen 
when 


tion 


work without salary 
JM WILCOMBE 

Advertising Representative 
State Times and Advocate 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


- fF line 
staff willing to 





there 


] ¢ };: - 
locate an editorial 
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Worth Quoting 


J. R. Wiggins, Executive Editor of 
the Washington, D. C., Post and Times 
Herald: “Our secrecy has frustrated 
the work of our scientists, complicat- 
ed the tasks of our defense personnel, 
concealed delay and inefficiency, hid 
den the consequences of budgetary 
limitations and prevented the healthy 
operation of public opinion. If secrecy 
continues unaltered and unabated, it 


1] 


will end by destroying either our 


democratic institutions or our defens- 


es, or both.” 


President 


speaking to 


Former S. Tru- 
Press 


“Free government cannot exist 


Harry 
man, Overseas 
Club 
without freedom of the press. These 
with them 
sibilities. Decency and consideration 
of the 


freedoms carry respon- 


rights of others are funda 


mental. Let us never encourage those 
who seek to abridge freedom of 
speech and of the press on the pretext 


that some have abused them.” 


21 





HY don't 


wite? 


we quit beating ow 
by 


1 of statesmen and 


ao we 


pub 


that, why 


and bewilder our 
habit of 1 
to their 
the 


c1ouUus 


between 
the 


ot to be 


good gray 
said fo 
the brevities column 
“Joseph Q. Doaks, Ph.D., spoke be 
the Lad Culture Club 
night at Odd Fellows Hall on the 
for a new concept of religion to offset 


Mrs. Arley Hopkins p: 


s a happy medium 


that say 


item 


tore es’ ast 


need 


Communism 
sided,” there 
happily too Tew 
find it 
Obviously eggheaded, benighted Di 
Doaks had no angle. Oblivious to Mad 
Avenue, he to 


somewhere near the beginning before 


newspapers seem to 


neglected 


ison insert, 
the recording secretary fell asleep o1 
the reporter left 
headline handle 

have 


short beer, a 


Otherwise his speech 


for a 
might made the local page with 
three paragraphs under a head trum 
peting: Reds Doomed by Atheism, 
Claims Doaks. 

This 
Doaks, for 


would have shook poo! 
but would have made 


the ladies incandescent with pride. I 


up 
sure 
however, the brevities version 
had the 
and skipped the 
When I Was 
reader's corns I scoffed at speakers 
who complained of the 
‘You 


under 


submit 


at least virtue of accuracy 
sin of distortion 

accumulating copy 
angle treat 
lucky to 


Notes,” I 


ment 
stickful 


haughtily 


were 
Club 


to myself 


get a 
said 


Then I found myself on the other 
of the And I admit I 
gave a forty-five 
in, let us say Podunk, 


headline 
up I 


speecn 


side 
was shook 
minute 


to a group on how to better their pub 


KARL F. ZEISLER 


ad S 
det 


Why Not 
Quit Beating 
Our Wife? 


BY KARL F. ZEISLER 


lic relations. Pretty solid stuff, I 
thought, on how not to spike editors’ 
ulcers with handouts and what kind of 
art 
to immunization clinics 

the Podunk Press I read 
lations Lacking in Soviet. 


adds a human interest gimmick 


Next day in 


Public Re- 


In 
the you 
bothered by public relations 
call it that, but it 
be propaganda just the sam: 

Karl Zeisler, associate editor, told 
the Council of Social Agencies last 
night that persuasion, as our lot, is 
better than 


somebody's party line 


“Podunkgrad 


red 


under 
be 
They 


Russia 
banner, wouldn't 


might 


1 
nagged aiong 


being 


grapns 
what 
red was that an angle 
had plucked 


context an illustration I had used for 


® There 


more, along the 


were a couple oft para 
same line, but 
made me see 
happy reporter out of 
a minor point and made it seem to be 
the whole speech It 
wasn’t. 

After that ma I 
winced when speakers griped about 
press Maybe they 


theme of my 


skin-thinning tr: 


au 


coverage have an 


, 
angie. 


The othe: 


scholarly 


the 
Steele 


reasoned 


listened to 
Henry 
into a 
for 
education by an ex 
His 
will be given 


W hic h I 


day I 
historian, 
Commager, launch 
of the 
sound 


ol 


criticism press failure to 


support 
perience his 


own speech, I 


report, 


am gratified to 
full t 


ext in the paper on am 


now a faculty edito1 

“_ spoke recently in Indianapolis,” 
Dr. C 
the serious shortcomings of secondary 
As a point I called 


to the tor certain 


non-academic and non-intellectual as 


ommager began, “on some of 


education minor 


attention concern 


pects of hich school education which 


] 


it seemed to me self-evident 


were re 


ceiving undue emphasis in Indiana, 
high basketball. All 
three Indianapolis papers picked out 
only that than 


twentieth of a speech devoted to what 


namely school 


comment, less one 


I regard as important deficiencies in 
education.” 

Dr. Commager may not have been 
politic, but at rate was 


any coura- 


geous in his criticism, and his respect 


ling for 


education was scarcely enhanced 


ior a press now scre 


better 
He 

had the courtesy to add that his ex 

Hoosierdom was 


unique 


ar 


perience in 


means 


It is a painstaking process, but over 
the course of one or two semesters 
; 1) 4] 


you Can instill the supe! 


direct quote in 
the 


wonde 


interview oO 


stories in thickest student 


nead 


sometimes why we bothe: 


@® The President 
through Mr. Hagerty, rel 
paragraph statement 
the Sunday 


prerogatives of h 


timed Cag 
Not 
is battery 


papers to 


writers, let’s pretend this wa 

Next Thursday is the umpteenth 

Battle of Hickorv 

At a time when our ni: tio! 
, ' 


lay 


anniversary of the 
Corners 


as it does toc 


danger posed by an 


representing all that 


our most fundamental co 


historic battle nt 


represe 


point, and furnished thx 


uitimate 


ior oul 


, 
as a patriotic duty 


zens to display 


| 


to pause ind 


patriots 
dedicate 
day to the ideals of the 


Fathers 


® Whatever else m 
spurious example ! I 
it at least fulfills the rhetoric textbook 


definition of a paragraph 


It has a top 


ic sentence, it is confined t 


main thought, it has unity 


do we get ved the Sunday 


papers 


it ser up in 


WASHINGTON 
House today 


From the White 
President Eisenhower 


issued a stirring call to all Ameri 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 

Karl F. Zeisler has 
ciate professo1 
Michigan 
1952 and 


five 


be en 


on the Univ 
journalism 
was a visiting 


He 


‘ ty 
versity 


years previously 
lated the 
While a student he w 


from uni 1926 
edl 

Micl 

Phi 


in 
in} 


aS associa 
tor of the campus publication 
Chimes. 
Kappa 


newspapel! 


gan 


3eta 


and a member: ot 


' 

3road experiences 
, 

began 


journalism jobs g 
with carrier boy and mechanical ap 
prentice at the Monroe, Mich., News 

1917. His non-fiction articles have 


appeared of 


in 
in a numbe1 


and magazines. 


journals 
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his sale last year netted some $155, 


fight the “implacable foe” of Com Promotion — __ ww ior the home 


, 3ut more, it helps all people realize 
(Continued from page 11) 











t n th d wa that health and sickness e related 
Tod faced by the ave dar The paper makes friends larwell and that they have a part in keeping 
‘ ecentir thet nt believes r part ants r tnemselves neaithy by contributing to 
t i nta ncept € t me to teel a fe chit +} healing others 
| ‘ are 1 lual pa} d 1 ” : 
‘ add M ) 
P tions, the East High School talent 
‘ é Té me \ at t € Ii aS a personallit S 
contest held an Z na the summe 
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} . . ‘e) =+ te Ex g is news ealt I 1¢ pout sixt 
‘ t ’ nt pee nes tT neregat ne and 
‘ 1. the I A = it te Harwell has made addresses before 
$4 P ‘ p nite ( nd eligious groups on his ¢ 
} , ; , , ent trip to a North Atlantic Treat 
: sail ; ere Organization meeting. Creed Black 
{ hat th bots ' miu 4 executive editor, has made several 
Mi . APREE speeches following a six-week tri 
4 ¢ publial ' | t th, to the Middle East and Europe, spor 
r f , fe } me the S ed b the Southern Associa I I 
M Tv ' — / Nieman Fe vs 
wh oe For 8 cents a v j We Ke to see staff members a 
| | ildIw +, ‘ vhen I ear or schoo] programs especla 
pa "3 ‘ W A hat ; the orientation and vocation guidance 
tate , meal: » } sessions before high school seniors 
t} — n angle-hanr ; +; each spring,’ Harwell points out 
mar “Although the number of people af 
rected in any one event or in n' ne but the se virtues are more real and 
em sidered calculation is that al period of time may be small,” Har iseful if embodied in a warm per 
n en statement speeck vell said, “the accumulative effect of sonality 
‘ he 1 nte t t at ng such appearances is tremendous. The on Evans, vice president of the 
‘ ‘ ; y g nN cove =t friendship it creates is bevond re I Tennessean, said To be a good news 
a ee ee w tin wanes ng.’ paper, you must take stands. This 
aw —— i eerie Several of the newspaper’s promo means having a policy which stands 
. tion that the nal ror sometnu Of course, that means, 
‘ » the reader might ext it. or at you stand against something 
SE Sa : nals: es f ‘In a community with a wide vari 
fic ng it it ety of people who express their views 
4 , I blackpenciled C 1 ir freely, some May look on a news 
+ abetuewiaesd it of ; DY. wo! paper's stand with favor. Others may 
dering = hat the hi t sion 10t. But the public relations program 
Ged lly I gave up. from sheer ex of a newspaper shows why the news 
haustion. still not knowing Brothers, to provide { ng paper is forthright in taking stand 
Whv don’t we get out of the wav of and other aid for the r The program interprets the policies, 


what speakers an tesmen say and The other is the annual Palm Sun so that readers have respect for the 





pe al y 3 
let them say it don’t we quit day sale for benefit of the Junior views, whether they agree with them 
beating our wife? League Home for Crippled Children. or not.” 
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View with alarm 


Last year, 7,500 pedestrians were killed and 
more than 220,000 injured on the nation’s streets 
and highways. 


What was your community's share of this toll? 


More to the point, what will your 1958 share be? 


The Travelers Insurance Companies 
| 


Hartford, Connecticut 
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nere at the tact nd I sa Bob 
Li r trienad, be eve me I plead 
ed. “It's 1:30 in the morning and he 
ises the name ‘Bob Collins 
Da I t tne cé exploded I 
st the bet Cc k 
And pa vyhnat it means to 
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by NORMAN SHAVIN 


The TV Editor 


Finds 


His Place 


In Journalism 


not to answer! No, madam, there's a 





aw against tnat in California 
The voluminous mail—and I an 
j 
swer it all, in print or’ by personal 
reply—is but a part of fulfilling the 
newest, sometimes wildest, career or 


a newspape! that of TV editor Its 


rence is 1eaq to tne growtn ol! 


TV itself 


@® As network TV moves into its 10th 
year—and the total number of sta 


more 


tions has passed the 500 mark 


and more newspapers move into ex 


panded coverage of TV, once regarded 
1 
as a competitor only, now viewed as 





continuing and en 


interest 


an area of wide, 


tnhuslastic reade! 


The TV 


occupies a firm 


editor—once a rarity—now 
in the newspaper 


the job is 





ization aone 


full-time occupation—one 


which takes the skills of than 


ffs 


more 


one man on some Stal 





are ae 


‘to TV 


Metropolitan dailies not on 





voting Increasing space daly 










































































































part 
Are Richard 30one 
3urr married?” It 


and Raymond 
takes w 





illpower 
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The Allan 


eee 11) 


— Gettysburg Is Revisited? 





7 QUESTIONS, = = = 
NO ANSWERS 225 


Danny Thomas 





- = LIGHTING CHIEF SAYS ‘IMPROVISE 


OOP at 


“‘Sameness is Weartsome 
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The 


Atlanta Journal gives radio- 
TV news and features the space and 
display it considers justified by keen 
reader interest and reader response. 


a logs, highlight listings, daily col 
imns leatures, art, wire stories and 
reviews—many have added weekend 
supplements to spice up Saturday or 


unday editions 
They vary in size: Some are minia 
ture foldouts; some are in comic-book 


format: some are full-size, 
tabloids, with fronts 
splashed on the insides 


some are 
color and hues 
free-lance 
contributions from TV’s prime 
ters—New York and Hollywood. 
ers depend on TV 


special stories suited t 


Some lean heavily on 
cen 
Oth- 
editors to generate 
individualized 
whatever the 


; ; : 
needs. But format and 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Norman Shavin has been TV edi 
tor of the Atlanta Journal since 1956 
A native Chattanooga and a World 
War II Navy 


urnalism 





veteran, he earned a 
degree at Indiana Univer 
1949, and did 
study there. He was 
campus humor 


son Bull 


campus daily 


sity in some graduate 
editor of the 
The Crin 


editor of the 


monthly, 
and associate 


He served on the 


staff 


of the Chutteseens Times. Louisville 
Times, and the Jackson, Miss., Stat 
Times before joining the Journal 
Shavin’s journalistic experiences in 


clude successful free lance writing, 


and TV 


earned 


teaching, 
Wwol k 


urnalism 
His 


awards 


some j 
appearances has 


several 
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content, the supplements, geared gen 
erally to serve the viewer for an en 


tire week, are read avidly 

e Today there are perhaps a hundred 
TV editors in the United States. Some 
handle their chores alone; some have 
the help of 
tails 
assistants 


Among tnose 


secretaries handling de 


some 


are aided by two or more 


who have come to 
a result of their toiling 
in video’s vineyards are Jack Gould 
of the New York Times; Don Dorn 
brook of the Milwaukee Journal: Ter- 
rence O'Flaherty of the San Francisco 
Jack Anderson of the Mi 
Harrison of the 
Jack O'Brian of the 
Journal-American; John 
Crosby of the New York Herald 
Tribune; Paul Molloy of the Chicago 
Sun-Times and Tony La Camera, Bos 


ton American 


prominence as 


Chronicle 
ami Herald 
Washington 
New York 


3ernie 


Star 


However varied their approach, one 
general purpose binds them in a com 
mon endeavor: each is dedicated, in 
his own way, 
of the 
ferings, suggesting methods of better 


al d 


myriad changes and develop 


toward the improvement 
medium by 


appraising its o 


ment his readers alert 


to the 


keeping 


ments that keep video in turmoil. 

The TV 
objectivity. If it is impaired, the loss 
trust. It is 
A weakening of his position 


editor's prime purpose is 


is in reade essential to 
his job 
can stem from a relationship his news 
TV affiliate. If a TV 


outlet and a newspaper are owned by 


papel has to a 


the same nagement, difficulties can 


arise 


® The Atlanta 
firm which 
of three 


Journal is part of a 
WSB-TV, one 
network affiliates in Atlanta 
Sut the Jour? al’ 
hibited a consistent attitude regarding 
my work as its TV edito1 It gave 
the job, unfettered. There are no re 


strictiolr affect 


aiso owns 


s management has ex 
me 


ccept t hose which 


any reporter—objectivity, fair 


pial 


and comprehensiveness within the 


framework of accuracy 


and I k 


guards 


It is a 
zeal usly The 
Journal’s managing editor, William 
Ray J1 on 
his disagreement 
But no 
tampered with the copy 

The 


columns of 


I'm lucky know it 


privilege one 


I 
has ex 


rare occasion 


pressed over a re 


view of a program one has 


three 
and 


about 
TV 
On Saturdays, the newspape1 
includes a TV-radio 
called the Green Sheet 
six to eight full-size pages 

It contains radio-TV logs for a seven 


Journal devotes 
space daily to 
radio 
supplement 

running from 


day period, highlights on forthcoming 


shows for each day, a pops record 
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column, a classical record review col- 
umn, a camera column, one on stamps 
plus one on night clubs 

On Sundays, the Atlanta Journal 
506,205, de- 
votes about eight columns to TV-radio 
coverage 

As TV editor of the Journal, I write 
seven TV or columns a 
8,000 the 


morning-after-the 


Constitution, circulation 


I ad 10 W eek, 


about words, classical rec 


ords column and 


show reviews three o1 times a 
Total output 10.000 

| 
words a week not counting occasional 


TV news features contributed for the 


rou! 


week about 


general run of the paper 
® The basic approach in the weekday 


column is to background shows of 
prime 


night” 


interest—emphasizing the “to- 


angle. I don’t prejudge the 
fare but I do try to offer special inte! 
views or information about a series o1 
its personalities to be featured “to 
night.” The immediacy of the approach 
has won viewer acceptance 

The Saturday column 
Sheet Is 
“fun” piece—spoofing some aspect of 
TV, such as a recent lampoon of TV’s 
plans to make a literate, poetic-lan 
guage character of Tarzan 


in the Green 


less specific Often it’s a 


It’s also been devoted to analyzing 
a trend, discussing the National As- 
sociation of Broadcaster’s code of eth 
the roll 
furore and its effect on radio stations 

Twice a year the Green Sheet fea 
tures a survey—of the TV 
shows coming in the summer, 
up published in mid-May, 


fare scheduled for the fall 


ics or summarizing rock ‘n 


special 
a round 
and of the 
In early September 

The Sunday column is of 
voted to a “think” piece. The 
TV pages also offer TV and radi 
lights for that day f 
and a 


» high 
art 
bac k 


majo! 


plus features, 
sidelights 
TV fare of 


1] | 
does all the 


( olle« tion ofl 
grounding Sunday’ 
Where 
come from? Mostly, from sweat 
The conscientious TV editor 
more TV programs than he ever 


ments on, because viewers dredge up 


interest copy 
watches 


com 


some odd queries about them. He reads 
And 


are 


a variety of industry magazines 


from these sources some ideas 


sparked, columns spawned 


® In addition 
flooded daily 
husks ot 


works, 


TV 
with kernels of news 
the net 
and other 
I read it all, weigh it for val 
ue and file it 


every edito1 


propaganda from 
sponsors, agencies 
sources 
so that it pops up when 
that it 
Network 


should be noted, are generally coop 


needed—or file it so doesn’t 


pop up at all contacts, it 
erative, always patient, never critical 


in my experience. 


@ I conduct telephone 
interviews with personalities calling 
from New York or Hollywood. I gen 


erate specialized features or news by 


long-distance 


keeping up a steady stream of mail 
wire or telephone inquiries. Occasion 
al trips to New York and Hollywood 
help 
And, of 


contribute 


course the 
their share 
tures and reviews 

From all these 
emerges a day-to-day summary of TV's 


ever-busy sources 


activity, hopes, fears, failures and su 
cesses. Insofar as possible, we 
the kind of TV c 
expect to find in those 
TV activity is hottest—N« 
Holly wood 

News 
satisfy the ravenous appetites of 
They TV 


mate medium i 


take a deepl\ 


= 
otter 


cente! 


oft video 1s neve! 


have found in 
They 


interest in it mi 


ers 


sonal 


would become immersed in 


of people who drop in 


visit 

It is this very 
viewer response which has led 
of the | 
Journal's TV verage 
Sheet’s Mailbag, 


as two columns a 


most populal teatul 


occupy! 
wee k 
to readers 


kudos 


questions 


controversy 


and 
® They crave deta 
they 

(if any) 


tions; want to 

tion between TV look 
they always seek addresses i 
Details of family life a: 

And they ask 
Why 
Culp weal his 
Ida Lupino 
Why does emcee J 


nis ieg iter 


some 


too: does cowbov 


wave 


many 
there : 

Why 
the air 


station cal 


more 


did su 


want you to write n 

“Father Knows B 

ting the times 

they know 

nouncers stand there w heir hz 
in their pockets. And does Lew Cros 


wooden leg and 


about 
many 
want to 


ands 


by have a 
Williams dead 
Lawrence Welk hi: 
(The 


is Guy 


anda is it true that 


is tour broths rs 
orchestra? 
last three, No.) 
The questions 
course, gratifying 


TV editor’s 


measure of his patience, too, for 


his 


answel 


and, of 


It’s a measure of a 


1 
are endless 


and it’s a 
the 
un- 


confidence 


answers are time-consuming to 
cove! 


(Turn to page 28) 
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pie 
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rsuaqde 


There Are No 


‘Small’ Papers, 
Only Small Reporters 


By JERRY 


KNUDSON 


tne back 


Tal years 


1 a series on substanc 


1 1 1 
acute local prob 


the elements of an eal 


expose: documentary articles 


well laid out supporting photo 

1 hollered and 
The City Council hemmed and 
But the f the small 
was felt as it hammered 
opinion into that 
action be taken. 

The newspaper conducted an exten 
poll of eighty-three southern 
towns the size of Suffolk and learned 
that minimum § standard 
housing ordinances were being passed 


graphs. Real estate mer 
kicked 
hawed power o 
town press 
public demanding 


@ Offic k 


news pipelines yol 


bottle up you 


1! you violate small 


town protocol. And its sometimes sive 
hard to woo news sources back. There 
are times, 


not be 


oft course, wnen news can 


withheld. In that 


elsewhere 


Case, 


you 
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Jerry Knudson finds reporting the 
small town both a challenge and a 
significant responsibility. 


wipe out this bl 
The News-Hera 
similar 


ordinance 


lities 


, 
public 

benind the m« 

1 t realize that such conditions 


nere, 


explaimed 


a reade! 
ou've done a real service to Suf 
folk with these article ’ 


Outcome: The City 


i\rougt 1 standards housing 


Council pushed 


tr ,a YT 
I Kilal 


ordinance, n ‘ing implemented 
Racial news in the South and in a 


2s 1 
small town especially requires ex 
handling. Not 
many years ago the News-Herald com 


pletely excluded Negro news and pic 


, 
tremely careful too 


page 


was opened to news 
Some readers protested 
incelled subscriptions, but 
prejudice had 

ly the Ne 
Negro 


ina 


been 
vus-Herald 

tigants, 
test 


7 
challenging 


otos oft 
serie ot 
f os eee 

federal courts g 


Virginia pupil 


nstitutionality ol 





BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Jerry Knudson holds a degree 
the William Allen White School of 
nalism at the 
where he was 
Chi as the outstanding 
in news-editorial journalism in 
A Phi Beta Kappa, Knudson 
graduate work at the University of 
Minnesota and now is a staff member 
of the Suffolk, Virginia, News-Herald. 


from 
Jour 

Kansas, 
Delta 
graduate 
1956. 
has done 


University of 
chosen by Sigma 


male 
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few 
But other civic leaders praised the 


Again there were a protests 
handling of this racial news. 
Segregated news is not ideal. And 
yet, compare this small southern daily 
with paper of its 


in the Midwest o1 


any large 


elsew her e and see 


size or 


the meagre ii 
there In 
country th 


any, Negro coverage 


given some areas of the 
is has resulted in the rise of 


a separate Negro press 


® And 
deal 
tion crisis? It cannot ignore such news 
as Autherine Lucy Little Rock 
and Emmett Till can handle 


display 


how 


small southern 


aoes a 


daily with the school desegrega 


and 
But it 


this new n way, by 


such a 
and emphasi hat 


the rz la irl ion 
the 


it does not add to 


already present in 


been the News-Herald’s 
sometimes been a tough 
but one which has paid 
isonably good race rela 
ntly the NAACP held 
vention and the 
ng went off without ar 


here, 


J Missett of the 
welcomed the delegates 
ne editorial. The editori 
tone and dealt 
background of the 
host city 


News Her d 
with a pag 


il was f 


i endly in 
largely with the 


convention’ 

“Nothing 
town?” Absurd 
the really | 


evel 


happens in a small 
For in fact, many of 


y big stories happen in the 
at the proverbial grass 
roots the people speak and the 
people 

on story one of the 


this 
anate from the Supreme 


ries ol century 
federal district courts, 
sue is focused on the 
aged The 


main streets and in th 


there 


? 
real 


barbershops of the 
ll-town South 


@ Whereve: 


are big st 


there are people, there 


These stories are more 
diffi 
be objective. And 
harder 


] 
it ft write 


is harder to 
certainly 


since it 
they are 
since it means talk 
» the natural reserv« 

strong-willed, self 


And 


who 


rewarding to the 
man ats it out on the small 
papel sometimes 
that 


he knows 


putting in hours 
would shock the Guild 
that his 
| 


be« ause 


stories are being 


read, and being read with care and 


comment 
The newspaper means more to the 
life of a small 


metropolitan 


community than a 
newspaper 
the 


iS no 


proportion 
urban 
other 


ately means to 


There 


area it 


serves voice, no 


28 


other crystallizer of opinion, no othe: 
reliable medium of communication 

The City Council story means more 
than a meeting 
The School Board’s rulings have more 
immediate effect than a 
the Supreme Court 

For all these things the people turn 
to their local 
If it is a good one, it 
keep above any power factions withi1 


Presidential cabinet 


decision of 


small-town newspaper 


will strive to 
and not become 
enmeshed in the local ruling political 
machine. It will try to carry its story 


the town and area 


the truth as nearly is it can be de 
termined to the people with since ity 


and human understanding and sym 


pathy 
Small town 


reporting demands tne 


best from the professional journalist 


TV Editor— 


(Continued from page 26) 





I have spent untold hours making 


special inquiries of agents, stars, local 
TV outlets, disc jockeys and networks 
all in the search for an elusive an 


swe! 


there 


answer, 


are some 


@ Naturally, 


you 


queries 
can't either because 
they're too obscure (“What’s the name 
of the girl in the Smokeum « 
commercial?’’) or too baffling (“I have 
watched “The Tales of the Texas Ran 


gers’ quite often 


igarette 


I disagree with the 
horses.” ) 

There are the lette1 
the pleasant ones, the wailing 


angry writers, 
' ones 
the complimentary ones, the 
There are the 
the Presle 
and the Welk 


persist 
roll 

Mineo 

Allen 


ent ones rock ’n 
haters and lovers 
Sands 
Arness 

The sum of it 


thing a cab driver said I like 


clique 
crowd 
boils down to some 
people I run into.” 

Of course, you 


readers, too 


with 


one 


l have \ l! 
especially when 
drops an absurd question in you 
lap “T that Dean Martin 
and Perry Como are brothers. Is this 
pass up 

and tongue-in-cheek I wrote that Mar 
Como’s father. This 


off a flurry of letters from 


understand 
true?” It was too good to 
tin was touched 
surprised 
viewers, shocked viewers, aghast view 
ers. It took a 
down. The explanatory column wound 
up in a Dayton, Ohio, daily 


week to calm them 


® Once I made the tongue-in-cheek 
comment that it was “Elvis Presley 
disguised as Mae West” appearing in a 
duet with Rock Hudson. The 
telephone rang for days; the letters 
bets lost. 


song 


came in; were made and 


Apart from the Mailbag, a weekday 
feature attracts considerable attention. 
The morning-after-the-show reviews 
stimulate 
ments. 


conversation—and argu 


I seek to give an analysis of 


certain shows—usually major dra 


matic offerings—an appraisal which 
evaluation and reasons 
opinion. Never is given 
the other. To say a show is 


bad without the “why” is a 


conveys an 
for the 
without 


one 


good or 


self-imposed taboo 


® Viewers, I 


honest 


} ’ 
learned, cray 


be st 


have 
opinion. At its 
their own views into focus and w 
they agree with it. they ; 
When they disagree, the) 
lightened, but they let 
disagree 

The TV editor 
enbattled 
covers 1S be set 

Yet, there he 

n front of the 
been called th 
masses. He sits 
who war 
TV show 


sents him to say 


optimist 


that rare 


whose climax ( 


“Already?” 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations Wanted 
ninimum charge $1.00. Helr 
other classifications .20 per 
charge $2.00. Display classified 
lisplay rates. Blind box dentifica- 
tion, add charge for three word All clas- 
sified payable in advance by noney 
order. No discounts or comm ior on clas- 
sified advertising 

When answering blir 
them as follows: Box Numb 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicag¢ I 





word 


HELP WANTED 


JOURNALISM STUDENTS—Part 
t. Box 115 


ng and feature writing 


Correspondents—for trade journal verage, 


special assignments, featur repor f Box 


1180, THe Quit 


EXECUTIVE & CLERICAL 
& TRAINEE in the l 
ers Employment 
Su 7-2 


shir 


EXPERIENCED 
z field. Publish- 


puDi gE 
469 E. Ohio St Chicago 


iona 
newspaper 
writ 


pot witt 


r tor 
1186 


rvice, magazine ind 
Middle At 
1187, THe Qui 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TREE 
Job market letter, with list of available jobs 
and nationwide employment conditions. Bill 
McKee, Birch Personnel, 59 E. Madison, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 
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AT THE NATIONAL SIGMA DELTA CHI CONVENTION, U.S. GRANT 

HOTEL, NOV. 19-22. THIS IS SAN DIEGO’S FABULOUS KONA KAI CLUB, 
SCENE OF FIRST NIGHT PARTY NOV. 19. BRING YOUR FAMILY... 

PLAN TO SPEND SOME EXTRA VACATION DAYS IN SAN DIEGO. 
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The Book Beat 


Psychological Warfare 


DITORIAL writers and newsmen 
7 alike need to know more abcut 

psychological wartare—an asp 
of the cold war and a weapon ol 
ously destined to play a vital role in 
the history of the future. In “A Psy 
Warfare Casebook” (The 
Johns Hopkins Baltimore 
$12.50) William E. Daugherty 
Morris Janowitz present an 


chological 
Press, 
and 
impres 
ve and locumented discussion of 
ssychological warfare 
ire eminently quali 
the wealth of 
collected in the 904 
book. Daugh 
operations analyst with the 

Research Office 

ficer with the Marine 

War II 

iate professor of soci 

the University of Michigan 

vas yY the intelligence staff of 
SHAEF during the war. They have 


assembled tne contributions ot sev 


mate 
I! isual 
and 


was 


Janowitz, 


such subjects 
ng behind the Iron Cur 
information 


entv-thres experts on 


is broadcasti 
ng overseas 


rvices, propaganda to enemy troops 
and evaluation of the results of prop 


aganda number of ac 


campaigns A 

tual campaigns are presented as case 

histories 
There is an 


( hologic al 


excellent review of psy 
United 


of the Revolu 


warfare in the 


States, from the time 


tion down to the present and an eval 
fforts in th s fe d to 


uation of our e 
day. One of the 


significant 
Soviet 


chapte rs 


deals with propaganda, its 


practitioners and its objectives 


Much of the 
but it is 


is technical 
and 


inform: 


material 
highly readable 
fers valuable background 

inderstanding of the intri 


the cold war 


.€ 


Press In Review 


HERE have 


tempts to put between the covers 


been a number of at 
Ota single bo k a broad and compre 
hensive picture of the field o 
communication—an 

that picture the newer media of ra 
and television. No 
ceeded in this task 
Prof. Thomas Elliott Berry } 
close. In “Journalism Today” (Chil 


Philadelphia, 


Professor Berry presents, 


one Nas yet su 


come 
ton Company, $6.50) 
primarily 
for beginners. i book w } 
a brief history of Ame 
through the 


ranges from 
ican journalism, 
principles of news writing and edit 
ing, to advertising and publi 
tions 


There 


izations, and in 


' ' 
IS always danger in 


this case pe rhap 
eralizations are inevitable. Yet 


men will wince at such statements 


“editorial policy s often affected 


the firms to which the paper s¢ 1] 


though some, like 


vhich 


basic 





We're Publication Specialists . . . 


With years of experience in the publications field and a modern plant 


specially equipped for magazine and book printing, we are able to 


offer competent service, good letterpress printing, an interest in our 


customers’ problems, real economy—just what a businesspaper pub- 


lisher is looking for. 


Right now we could handle another publication or so whose mailing 


dates fit into available productive capacity. Inquiries from responsible 


publishers are invited. 


THE OVID BELL PRESS, Inc. 


Magazine and Book Printing 
Fulton, Missouri 


PRINTERS OF THE QUILL 


SINCE 1926 


vertising.” There are other statements 


with which many quarrel. It 


may 
might also be pointed out that he ig 
nores the weekly press entirely 
For the layman there 

is provocative in this book 
material is presented in 

The author, who is no\ 
fessor of English at West 

State Teachers College in West Che 
ter, Pa., has 


expe 


form 


had seventeer 


rience on newspapers 


delphia and New York Ci 


Advertising 


DVERTISING 
shouting, in 
daring, pleadir £ 
printed page, th 
ing electric 
» matchbook. The 
ml or it, 
ences atid is 
and readable book by Ja 
Playsted Wood, “The Story ef Adver- 
tising” (The Ronald Press Co., Ne 
York, $6.50), re 


tising is new only 


. 
adjusts 
influenced by 


new mes 


methods, and sophi 
Wood 


books and has had experien 


who is author 


the news-editorial and the 
ter side of journalism 
traces and ree\ 
advertising from medie\ 
now. His mixture 
the colorful 
neither 

an attempt 

and appraisal 


What has 


‘ast material f1 
can reach h S 
There are people of nN 


making fol 


story, 
a consumer and as 
check is related to idve 
newsman and public relations 
will not be wasting his tims 

reads this book for fun and for back 


ground. D. WayNE ROWLAND 





AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N. Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation's lar; 
book publishers is seeking book-length manu- 
scripts of all types—fiction, non-fiction, poetry 
Spccial attention to new writers. For more in- 
formation, send for booklet QI t’s free 
Vantage Press, 120 W. 31 st.. New York 1 
(Branches in: Washington Cc 
Hollywood, Calif.) 


hicago 
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build greater reputation 
and prestige 





~ 
[sms momar 


i 
\\j 
i 


sell editorial excellence 


Ter . 
33 


ally Speaking i 


Cditer } 


~ Supplement dedication of 
newspaper's new homa 
and facilities 


announce award 


give recognition to 
the deserving 


point with pride 


ee err Tee 
es “~< _— v 


ATTENTION. 


NEWSPAPERS © MAGAZINES @ RADIO & T.V. STATIONS “_ 


TELL YOUR STORY IN THE QUILL 4 


America’s Biggest Audience of Journalists} 


- 


. = 


NEW Cicagp Sones. 


ee ee ee ee Tee eet ee ee ee 
oS ae eee 


Tet Sum Tomes (2 CHICASOT MODERN MEWSPArtE: 





Tales of the Oil Country 


< 
—, 


ERNIE PUL MEMORIAL AN URDS 


Bscaives HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 
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have Nothing 
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